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THE ALDINE. 



EARTH IS WINTER, HEA VEN IS SPRING. 

Earth is winter, Heaven is spring ; 
Therefore with the robins sing, 
You who weep in laughing May 
For your darlings gone away. 

They have died as dies the rose, 
Other beauty to disclose ; 
In God's garden they appear 
Who have vanished from us here. 

Through earth's weary, wintry years, 
Falls the bitter rain of tears ; 
Under grief's persistent snow 
Heartsease tries in vain to grow. 

Skies are gray with cloudy drifts, 
Sunshine comes through narrow rifts — 
Ah ! the climate is not meet 
Any blossom to complete. 

So, when sweet friends fall asleep, 
You should rather smile than weep ; 
They will wake from mystic rest, 

In the country of the blest. 

•• > 

You will find them blooming there, 
J In the love-illumined air. 

Therefore with the robins sing — 
Earth is winter, Heaven is spring. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



THE LION'S BRIDE. 



The true place in art history of any school- of art, 
and the, true value of that school as compared with 
all the art schools of the world, are only to be ascer- 
tained when its full history is known, and we are able 
to say what it has done, which is not likely to happen 
until it has become an extinct school, arid its artists 
have been almost forgotten, so far as their personality 
is concerned, even if their works are still remembered. 

The truth of this saying is to be traced in the his- 
tory of more than one of the European schools, both 
modern and ancient ; for, take up the history of what 
one of these schools we will, we find that it has had its 
periods of rise, decline and fell, with the same re- 
peated throughout its history. Nor have these varia- 
tions been simply variations of popular favor — the 
powers and performances of the artists have had quite 
as much to do with the matter. 

Thus,, after the death of Albert Diirer in 1528, 
painting in Germany declined with great rapidity, the 
artists who succeeded him and Van Leyden showing 
a disposition to combine German with Italian peculi- 
arities, without, however, attaining any marked results. 
The same thing may be said of the German artists of 
the eighteenth century, with this difference, that they 
copied France rather than Italy. To be sure, one 
artist — Carstens (1 754-1 798), with several followers, 
tried to lead artists into nobler fields, but he met with 
poor success ; as did Goethe, Lessing, Schiller, Rich- 
ter, and others of the romantic school of literature, 
who all attempted to define the abstract principles of 
painting as well as of art in its other branches, but 
who only succeeded in forcing a submission to ab- 
stract laws instead of the wild freedom and independ- 
ence of style which we should have expected. 

We have neither space nor time for a history of the 
modern German school of art, and will only now 
mention Peter von Cornelius, who was born in 1783, 
and lived until 1867. His title to fame rests on 
two facts — that he was the one to restore the art of 
fresco-painting on a large scale, which had been so 
long disused ; and that he was the founder of the 
Munich school of painting. Of the two the latter 
fact is of more importance to us just now. Cornelius 
was only nineteen when he gave proof of no small 
modicum of genius in producing some frescoes for the 
old church at Neuss ; he sealed his patent for fame 
by a truly marvelous series of illustrations of Goethe's 
" Faust," and of the " Nibelungen Lied," a favorite 
subject with German artists and authors. Those pier 
tures were full enough of faults, but were not less full 
of beauties, and justified predictions of the artist's 
future greatness. ' 

In 181 1 he went, to Rome, and remained there for 
eight years, when he returned to take part, at the in- 



vitation of Ludwig I. of Bavaria, in adorning with 
frescoes the Glyptothek, and the Lud wig's Kirche, at 
Munich — the former representing scenes from hea- 
then mythology, and the latter a series of events from 
the New Testament. 

Von Kaulbach, of all Cornelius's many pupils, was 
the only one who attained to anything like an inde- 
pendent style in large compositions. His principal 
work is his " Battle of the Huns," in the Berlin 
Museum. 

Of those who owe most to the generosity of Lud- 
wig I., Karl Piloty must be named among others. 
He was born in Munich, October 1, 1826, and 
studied there, at Paris, Brussels, Rome, and London, 
and first became known to fame in 1853, by the ex- 
hibition of his picture, " Establishment of the Catho- 
lic League. " Other works followed, and he was soon 
made professor in the Academy — in which position 
he remained for some twenty years, and then, on the 
death of Kaulbach, 1874, Piloty became the Director 
of the institution instead of his master. 

His position gave Piloty many pupils who have 
since made their mark in the art world, and among 
them we are not surprised to find Rahn, Dietz, Les- 
sing, Hans Makart and Gabriel Max — all of them 
young men, but all men who have achieved some- 
thing for the art of the present day as opposed to the 
art of the past. 

Thus among genre painters of the Munich school 
— and we doubt whether we ought to include him 
in any school whatever — we may place, first of all, 
Gabriel Max, who was a pupil of Piloty's before he 
achieved something for himself. Readers of The 
Aldine are not unfamiliar with the works of this 
master of genre art. Of his pictures, "The Last 
Token," which was shown at the Loan Exhibition, 
and "A Sick Orang-Outang, " engravings have been 
published in our pages - — an honor to which we did 
not think his "The Anatomist," exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial, entitled. 

In this number we give a careful engraving from 
his picture of "The Lion's Bride," in which he has 
shown all his best powers of representing human 
agony and animal triumph with truth, force and ex- 
actness. The lion has stricken down the bride of his 
keeper, in revenge for having been deprived of the 
company of his favorite lioness, and glares through 
the bars at the aggrieved keeper, who, armed as he 
is, hesitates to shoot, lest he should still further im- 
peril the chances of life of the prostrate maiden. All 
the details of the picture recall those of "The Last 
Token," in that it contains a wild animal in the at- 
titude of rage ; a young woman prostrate before the 
wild beast; and the keeper, as spectator, utterly 
frightened. All the painter's best points are pre- 
served, and both his virtues and his faults are well 
displayed in the picture, which deserves to be well 
studied as a good exemplar of his style. 



SUNDAY READING. 



Not the least of the ills to which old age subjects 
us is loss of hearing. It is worse, of course, to be- 
come blind than deaf, but deafness is quite bad 
enough and much worse than the blunting of the 
other faculties which* age always brings with it. A 
man may get along tolerably well without teeth, for, 
if he can not afford the aid of the dentist, his food 
can be artificially disintegrated for him ; he may en- 
dure life when deprived of the sense of taste, for 
thereby he misses chiefly a pleasure ; the loss of feel- 
ing and of motion to which age is subject is not such 
an altogether unmixed evil, since it has its compen- 
sation in an increased delight in the quiet fireside 
and the contemplative retrospect over the past, at all 
times so dear to the aged. The loss of eyesight and 
of hearing, however, are hard to be borne, and for- 
tunately both do not usually occur to any great ex- 
tent in the same person at the same period. Thus 
we find old people who are more blind than deaf, and 
again those who are more deaf than blind, but in 
either case the one sense seems to supplement the 
shortcomings of the other. 

As we have said, however, if the greatest evil is the 



dimness of vision, the next greatest is certainly the 
loss of the power of hearing sounds. Indeed, we 
are not sure that the latter is not the worse loss of the 
two at the present day, for the reason that, while 
science can do, and has done, much to increase a 
man's powers of vision, little or nothing has yet been 
done toward helping the failing ear to catch more 
readily the sounds which fall upon its dulled tym- 
panum. 

Especially hard in many respects is this affliction 
of growing deafness upon those whose lives have been 
lives of hard labor — either of hands or of heads — 
by which they have earned and conquered the right 
to expect a quiet and peaceful evening of life, with 
the enjoyment secured to them of such pleasures as 
best befit their age, foremost among which is the 
pleasure to be derived from social intercourse. Such 
persons, as a rule, have comparatively little of friendly 
intercourse with their neighbors during the active part 
of their lives, and hence it becomes the main attrac- 
tion of their leisure time. The men who have been 
busiest look forward with the most vivid anticipations 
to the opportunity, which they propose to find when 
a competency has been secured, or when they are 
obliged to stop work, for a time of complete idleness. 
To be sure, it is often with them as with the rest of 
us, that the realization of their hopes does not prove 
quite the source of unmixed joy they had expected, 
but when that realization is prevented by such an 
affliction as deafness, it seems to become doubly pre- 
cious by reason of the unexpected deprivation. 

It must not be supposed that the friendly inter- 
course of which we have spoken, and which is so dear 
to persons of this class, is limited to the mere acts of 
feasting and visiting. On the contrary, it compre- 
hends not only these but also nearly all the occasions 
where neighbors meet, and, perhaps, more than any 
other, the meeting at church, where very much goes 
on — not only in the rural regions of America and 
of Europe, but also in the cities — of which the cler- 
gyman takes no cognizance. It is there, around the 
church doors, in our own country — East, West, 
South and North — from New England to the Pacific, 
that the Sunday congregation exchange their weekly 
budgets of news gossip, alike interesting from each 
and to all. The same things are true as well in Eu- 
rope, both on the Continent and in England, but 
more especially there, as well as here, in the country 
towns and hamlets rather than in the cities, though 
the motive and the general action is the same in each. 

It is this phase of the deprivation that is felt by the 
grandfather represented in our engraving. Feeble 
and deaf — but more deaf than feeble — by reason of 
age, he could not hope to cope with his youngers in 
discussing around the church doors the gossip of 
the day — which is not indeed gossip of his day, for 
the mates of his youth have preceded him tp the land 
of the beyond. Nor could he hope to hear either 
the comforting sermon or the solemn psalm when he 
had gained the inside of the kirk. 

His resource is, then, the volume of sermons 
which constitutes the household book of "Sunday 
reading, " and with which he may console himself, un- 
til the return of his friends and neighbors from the 
church services shall give him company so near at 
hand that he can hear what is said, and so near of 
blood and love that he will be supplied with the sort 
of gossip he most needs to connect him with the 

outer world. 

♦ 

A BEDOUIN TRIBE ON THE MOVE. 



The following sketch is translated from the late 
Eugene Fromentin's "Voyage into the Sahara" : 

For an hour we had been marching silently, 
dulled and heavy by the sun which embraced our 
shoulders, when a puff of wind coming from space 
brought to us the far-off sound of Arabic music. At 
this noise, so unexpected in this desolate place, the 
two "spahis" turned partly around to indicate that 
they heard it, and the little AH, almost standing up- 
right upon his mule, earnestly gazed in the direction 
of the wind. A line of dust commenced to form 
above the plain between Tadj6mont and me. 
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